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PROGRAM OR CURRICULUM? 

WWI «u>cai » 



One of the roost elusive concepts in education is that 
which refers to curriculum or program , In terms of specificity 
or commonality we soon discover that the relative meaning of 
program and/or curriculum depends upon who is using the terms; 
that is to say, any specific understanding depends for its mean- 
ing upon who perceives or describes it. 

An administrator * s view of a program may not in fact be 
for more than one student* What functions as a program for any 
individual may be neither perceivable nor intelligible to any 
other individual; furthermore, it may not even be discos \e in 
institutional or group offerings 0 Jensen (14, p, 242) suggests 
that there are three possible uses of the terms in question* 

Some propose that programs are used to make a curriculum; some 
argue that a curriculum may be part of a program; and, ethers feel 
free to interchange the terms* In some areas of education each 
is relatively easy to do* For example, throughout the whole of 
adult education literature these two words are mixed, and no 
easily discernible distinction is regularly made between them, or 
between program and course, or program and study plan, to mention 
only a few* 

Knowles (16, p, 65) suggests that "program" is commonly 
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used to describe the type of activities developed by a voluntary 
group or association for its clientele. In contrast, formal 
educational institutions call their programs the curriculum. 

Often, the distinction rests on whether or not credit: is offered. 
Generally, the curriculum is used to denote formal credit courses 
whereas program indicates a more informal, non-credit type of 
activity. In its usage, Knowles suggests that program is a more 
flexible term than curriculum. Often, the distinction that favors 
"curriculum” is based on the fact that it implies education for 
children or adolescents while "program" implies education for 
adults or many post-secondary educational activities in general. 

Obviously, the word program is put to many uses. Historically, 
the chief difference appears to rest on the kinds of things that I 
just mentioned. That is, that type of activity which is of an 
educational nature organised for clientele such as civic and 
service clubs, women's clubs, professional associations, libraries, 
churches, unions, etc. without regard to credit toward a degree or 
diploma is called a program. The focus of this type of activity is 
on developing attitudes, competency in particular skills, or 
certain areas of knowledge fov an organizational or individual 
purpose. The emphasis of this type of program is flexibility in 
program content so as to meet the needs and interests of the 
clientele. In this regard, the clientele may serve as the agent, 
target, or means of change. 
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At the other end of the educational continuum are the 
credit courses offered by elementary , secondary , and collegiate 
Institutions which may lead to a diploma, degree, or certificate* 

Such offerings and the environment in which they are offered are 
historically referred to as cur r ioniums. Other distinctions are 
often based on depth or extent* that is, ‘'program" may imply a 
greater range of educational activities which in turn require 
greater resources. 

Xt is my contention that this systematic lack of usage 
implies little or no real difference in these terms for education 
in today ®s learning society. Whether one bases his choice of 
terminology on age, level of instruction, credit or non-credit, etc. 
is really not of importance. ’So fragmentise or superficially 
differentiate between c program” and "curriculum" for historical 
reasons is also to not recognise an educational spectrum, a 
continuum of educational activity with many more notions of similarity 
rather than difference. Only when differentiation Is based on 
empirical or nystematic reasoning could we advance this argument. 

And until such time that the literature reflects a rationality for 
its elusive use of "curriculum” and "program*, X accept an inter- 

t 

change of these terms with exceptions being noted by and for those 
who subscribe to historical or emotional differentiations. 

Thus, program and curriculum have many elements in cannon. 
Program planning end curriculum development are comparable terms 
for program development and curriculum planning. And, as before. 



the process associated with planning or development has many 
features which are commonly applied to programs and/or curriculums. 
For purposes of further analysis , we can seek factors that arc. }.n 
common with "program 0 and " curriculum" for those who wish to do so« 

Curriculum 

The curriculum is commonly defined as all the experiences 
that a learner has under the guidance of the school (4, 9, 10} • 

It is a complex of "planned" or controlled conditions under which 
students learn new behavior; modify , maintain, or eliminate present 
behavior. Hovet {4) mentions some factors that affect student 
behavior: the program of studies, the extracurriculum, school 

staff, other students, rules and decisions, school routine, 
discipline, grading, eligibility, instructional supplies and equip* 
ment, buildings and grounds, the community, public opinion, the 
state of the nation, and many others, any of which can greatly 
affect curricular changes. 

Curriculum theory since 1900 has been greatly concerned 
with the delineation and clarifies ,_on of objectives <21, 22, 23) • 
Some believed that education should function for self-preservation, 
procuring the necessities of life, rearing one's children, perform- 
ing one's political and social obligations, and advancing one's 
personal culture. The Greeks at one time sought to train superior 



young man to fight, philosophize, and be gentlemens However, the 
later development of educational psychology brought about a 
scientific aspect in determining objectives. The procedure was 
basically to categorize human behavior into a few important segments, 
and then to break the categories into specific objectives » Thus, 
specific objectives were obtained through the analysis of human 
activity, and these objectives were then used to select and justify 
the teaching and learning of specific items, 

About 1925, the statements of objectives began to be selected 
on the basis of needs of students more than on the analysis of life 
activities. Objectives began to relate to the needs and wants of 
the learner. This division in the preparation of objectives 
created a split between the "essentialists" and the "progressives, " 
Essentialists could not accept the idea that the interests and need3 
of students could be relied upon to any great extent in determining 
what the teacher should teach (19). They believed that the emphasis 
should be upon knowledge, attitudes, and skills. Progressives 
believed that the mastery of subject matter for which there was no 
immediate use or understanding would not only fail to stimulate 
students but also discourage then (23). 

Between 1940 and 19 SO, a strong movement advocated what has 
been called student- teacher planning in which goals are selected 
in cooperation among students, teachers, parents, and community 
leaders, in 1944, the Educational Policies Commission outlined 
four major objectives of education! the development of the learner; 

- 5 - 
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the improvement of home, family, and community lifei fulfil lme nt 
of economic needs; and performance of civic and social duties (20). 

Since 1950, attempts have been made to state objectives in 
behavioral terms in such a way as to provide for the subsequent 
evaluation of the curriculum. 



Organization, o.f the Cugriculu^ 

Curriculums can be classified broadly asi (a) Subject- 
matter curriculums, including separate subjects, correlated 
subjects, and broad fields; and (b) Developmental-activity 
curriculums, The distinguishing characteristic of subject-matter 
curriculums is their preponderant emphasis on facts and skills— 
on subject matter to be learned. The separate-subject curriculum 
provides a logical rather than psychological organisation, and 
there is an assumption that all students vill or could learn 
from contact with the .same sources at the same rate. The trend in 
recent years has been from separate-subject curriculums to correla- 
tion, integration, broad fields, and finally, to core and other 
developmental-activity curriculums (8, 11), 

css&sgjga 

A unit is an organisation of activities around a purpose, 
When a unit is used with & subject-matter curriculum, it is 
usually labeled as a subject-matter unit. When units are used 
with a developmental-activity curriculum, the units must be, by 
definition, experience units. An experience may be defined as a 
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cluster of educational experiences # organized through student- 
teacher planning# placed within the functioning framework of the 
student's reaction to his social and physical environment (2) • 

Curriculum Planning 

Traditionally# the main directions in curriculum develop- 
ment were determined by textbook authors and by administrators. 

The curriculum resources were the textbook and the teacher. In 
the early history of education# the curriculum was a social and 
intellectual reservoir from which specific items could be "tapped" 
for our youth. At present# the trend is definitely toward flexibility,, 
where the planning is done in terms of the learner's needs# abilities# 
and interests as set against the background of the needs of society# 
the relative usefulness of various knowledges and skills# and the 
logical and psychological nature of learning. 

Educators often acknowledge the close relationship between 
the direction taken by society and the basic orientation of their 
school systems. Lay people do not see this relationship so 
reMily or easily. They tend to regard schools as existing in 
the periphery of the real Issues in life. This low opinion is 
evidenced by the paucity of scholarly studies concerning the role 
played by our schools and their impact On the great movements of 
the past three centuries (3) . 

The Broad Rami f 1 cations cf Curriculum 

The consideration of curriculum leads into many areas. We 
have not mentioned such influences as individual differences# 
group processes# adolescent growth and development# social structure 

ERIC 
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and so forth » Research on teacher attitudes indicates that the 
attitudes or reactions of teachers toward students greatly affect 
the social-emotional atmosphere or "climate" of the classroom (5) • 
These and other influenoes attest to the fact that changes are 
occurring more rapidly than ever before in curricular matters. 

Colleges and universities - Programs 

The term "educational program” normally designates both 
the class or seminar experiences and the informal means* such as 
counseling, student activity programs, and the general community 
life, by which each institution attempts to fulfill its own 
mission* However, due to pluralism in American higher education, 
it is extraordinarily difficult to identify trends ox patterns in 
their programs. One certainty is that a new process is emerging 
by which these institutions set their goals and aims* Objectives 
are being written with a greater degree of clarity and with 
greater degree of participation from within and without the collegiate 
setting* 

Today it is customary to distinguish or at least recognize 
objectives that are educational, non-educatiOnal , instructional, 
behavioral , institutional, formal, informal, individual, group, and 
so forth* Although the literature suggests a need fcr more precise 
educational objectives, few studies have assessed the values of 
these formulations or of the methods used in developing them. 

- 8 - 
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Curriculum 

As the chief planned means for achieving college goals, 
the curriculum occupies a central position in every institution. 

Yet as Cook and others (4) report, relatively little research has 
been done on curriculum i problems at any educational level, and the 
studies made tend to be "piecemeal, specialised, repetitive and 
prosaic— lacking in pertinence and philosophic background. 0 
Though many colleges take pride in their distinctive programs, 
seldom do they put the underlying ideas or rationale to any empirical 
test. Hardly a beginning has been made toward developing major 
constructs and theories regarding the curriculum (1, 12). 

Earnest (6), and Hofstadter and Hardy (13) show that the 
American college during its first 250 years provided instruction 
of mainly secondary-school grade, focused on character development 
and the more rote types of learning, not on encouraging independent 
thought— an aim that is still not wall implemented. 

Most of the professional accrediting groups still employ 
criteria devoid of any research basis, even though roost identify 
the appraisal of the curriculum as their primary reason for 
existence. Future trends will require more institutional self- 
study appraisals with the emphasis shifting from status to growth. 
Indeed, such a movement has already taken some of the glamour away 
from the "big name 0 schools and given it to the two-year and state 
college movement which is definitely shoving signs of radical 
improvement. 
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While a faculty may have prime responsibility for a 
curriculum* few seem to be effectively organized for this task* 
which may explain why the curriculum is often shaped more by 
internal pressures and external influences than by basic educa- 
tional considerations. 

Moat actions pertaining to the curriculum are initiated 
as departmental proposals for modifications, additions, or 
deletions in course offerings au d seldom are rejected by the 
"faculty" (7), The department thus functions as a "gate keeper” 
in curricular expansion, rarely undertaking any systematic review 
of its program or intent. Studies of the operations of college 
curriculum committees and of general faculty meetings also show 
that little time is normally given at the all-college level, to 
broad curriculum planning » 

Leadership in improving the curriculum, which is usually 
entrusted to the academic deans, apparently receives limited 
attention in most colleges. Likewise, relatively few presidents 
and boards seem to regard their budget-planning, staff policies, 
and building projections as primary means of improving the quality 
of the educational program (15, pp« 165-185) , Alexander (12, pp. 
100-lu)) , Mayhew (17) , and McGrath (18) observe that the quality 
of administrative and supervisory leadership has often been a 
crucial factor in improving the curriculum. 

As increasing numbers of students go to college, it becomes 
important that a collegiate curriculum relate to the student's prior 

- 10 - 
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background. Articulation responsibilities are very much the joint 
responsibility of both the secondary and higher education institu- 
tions, Unfortunately, each segment within American education seems 
to stand somewhat removed and independent of the others. The 
emergent community colleges are breaking down such barriers due to 
their enormous growth and intermediate position between the high 
schools and colleges. 

Only an occasional faculty today defines its expectations 
in terms of outcomes, not credit hours or specific courses, and 
thus encourages students to use a variety of means in attaining 
them., Nonetheless, one of today's most pressing issues is 
relevency in curriculum and in the near future we hope to have 
empirical results to help us interpret some of the current 
"innovations" in higher education. Yet, at this point, conclusive 
evidence is scarce or at the moat, highly conjectural, 

PROGRAM AND CURRICULU M: A GENERIC APPROACH 

Up to now, I have suggested that differentiation between 
curriculum and program is usually unnecessary since the argument 
tends to cloud issues rather than clarify them. The preceding 
discussion, while making use of both "program” and "curriculum", 
makes no attempt to distinguish between them. The main treatise 
as presented here is that program p3.anning (and curriculum develop- 
ment) is a process that basically involves activity and change. 
Within an educational context the process is usually associated 



with teaching, the activity with learning (internal to the 
learner) , and the change exemplified as behavioral change which 
is observed in the learner* In other words, the traditional 
concept of program planning has heretofore been maximized in 
formal educational systems as well as on the more informal 
adult and continuing education levels* But it need not be so 
limited* My purpose from this point onward is to demonstrate 
that various program models exist which, while including educa- 
tional ventures, are also applicable to any situation in which 
a process is utilized to produce activity which in turn produces 
desired change, Thus, it is - possible to utilize the concept of 
program planning in ways which go feu; beyond mere curricular 
revision* That is, we could anticipate our theories applying to 
social change, group change, welfare reform, community development, 
labor reform* campus reform, political reform, urban renewal, 
model cities programs, ghetto reform, inner-city renewal, and so 
forth* 

Of tne models presented here, two merit special attention. 
The first, from Ralph W, Tyler, is considered to ha the most basic 
and appropriate to curricular reform. While it represents a 
traditional method intended for elementary and secondary levels, 
it is quite appropriate with sane modification to be used at 
collegiate levels* Furthermore, it is of interest to detect its 
theme as it emerges in some shape or form in most other program 

- 12 - 
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planning models o At the other end of the continuum we have Su.v.l 
Alinsky's plan for radical organization in order to effect change. 
Modifications of this theme have already been witnessed on college 
campuses. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Program planning and curriculum development (or program 
development and curriculum planning) appear to have more elements 
in common than differences by which they could logically and 
systemmatically be differentiated. Hence* I have generally 
allowed for the interchange of these "labels. " Two notions which 
are common to the concept of planning and development are "activity" 
and "change." Whether these ideas apply to education or not is 
immaterial « At best* we might allow that activity and change relate 
to either educational situations or non-aducational situations. 

Both cases employ similar tactics and strategies to employ "activity" 
to produce "change." 

All "educational" planning techniques seem to relate to four 
fundamental questions as asked by Tyler* 

1. What educational purposes should be sought? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided that 
are likely to attain these purposes? 

3. How can these educational experiences be effectively 
organized? 

4. How can we determine whether these purposes are being 
attained? 
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Non-educational planning can employ the same rationale 
and ask these questions with the option of deleting the word 
“educational." I suggest this option because in reality the word 
"educational" may relate to other than the classic- traditional 
formalized concept that we often employ. 

Tyler and Mayhev present traditional concepts in curriculum 
development. Houle plans around the interest of the learner. 
Raudabrugh blends Tyler* s principles with sociology. His theory 
of planning focuses on group change and learner involvement. 
Likewise, Beal suggests a sociological group approach to effect 
change. He encourages systematic organization as a method of 
producing change for, by, or to sub-cultures within the context 
of a larger system. VandeBerg stresses proper administrative 
and program support for his methods. He seeks legitimation, 
support., end defense as a means of organizing before seeking 
change. His plan is extremely popular because of its empirical 
foundation and record 01 success. Finally, Saul Alinsky has 
centered chiefly on the organization factor as a radical means of 
achieving a power base from which a gr jup could achieve its goals. 

trhile some planning is obviously more suited to educational 
change# some is not. The concept of program planning is generic 
and may be applied to any plan of activity that tries to bring 
about desired change whether it is social, political, religious, 
economic, scientific, educational, personal, and so forth. By 
presenting a variety of models, including my own, I hope to have 

- 14 - 
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expanded prior conepts of program planning and provided informa- 
tion by which one can make a comparative analysis. 
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TYLER MODEL 



CURRICULUM (PROGRAM) DEVELOPMENT 
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SOURCES OP OBJECTIVES 



Learner 




Environment 




1 Subject Matter 


(Needs and 




(Work and vocational 




| (Concepts p. theory , 


interests) 




expectations. 




principles, facts) 






Societal problems 










-health, poverty, etc.) 








FORM TENTATIVE OBJECTIVES 



SCREEN TENTATIVE OBJECTIVES 



PHILOSOPHY 

(Educational , social . . » ) 



PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 

1 » Can the goal result from learning? 

2. Is the goal feasible? (time, age, level) 
3« Is goal educationally attainable? 

4c Is there opportunity to use the 

learning? (satisfaction, relevance . *> » ) 

5. Are objectives mutually consistent? 

6„ Are multiple outcomes possible? 

7» Are goals specific or generalised 
behaviors? 



CHOOSE PINAL EDUCATION? L OBJECTIVES 



Desired new behavior in learners— how 
they think, feel, act = 

le Identify learner. 

2c, Identify behavioral change. 

3. Identify problem or content area. 



IT 
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O cnrca • Ralph Tyler, BaBic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1957, pp.l-83< 
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OIHPR VERSIONS OP THB TYLER MPDH» 
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For Cons ideration s 

l a Does the Tyler Model make 
use o£ administrative sup- 
ports?* o program supports? 

2. Does it allow for public 
understanding? 

3 © Does it involve the learner? 



* Adapted from class notes „ 
ATE 613, Harlan Copeland ? 
Syracuse University t 1969 0 
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FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE MODEL 



EVALUATION 




Iinn.r— I — -H4 iiT&mS* 'f au>i 



Adapted frorns Sanders , R. c« (ed e ) 7 The cooperative Extension Sgrvice p 
Englewood Cliffs, N„ J 0 Teresa t£ce^EfaTT, Inc. , 1966. 
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MAYHEW MODEL* 



A two-way chart is suggested tu be a useful technique for 
curricular development* One diraension shows the substantive 
areas which are to be included in the curriculum* The other 
dimension on the chart shows the skills, traits, and attitudes, 
etc* which are considered necessary if one is to use substantive 
materials veil* By plotting and describing a curriculum in such 
a form, we can readily expose areas where imbalances and omissions 
occur* And, it is possible to list the most important curricular 
matters which should be offered. 



" *rn*mm tmmmmk MteW— 

-For a better systematic treatment of this concept, see 
Tyler's two-dimensional chart which relates behavioral aspects 
of objectives to content aspects of objectives. Ralph W. Tyler, 
Sasic gri.nci.p l e s of Curriculum and Instruction , (Originally 
published 15&4??) , university ' "ox cKTccigo Press ? Chicago , Illinois, 
1969, p, SO, 

Also, for a related technique that lists 21 limiting 
principles which in turn define percentages of general studies, 
maximum credits in major-minor, limits for specialization, limits 
for departmental offerings, electives, exceptions, etc,, see 
Dresael's mathematical model for collegiate curriculum* Paul L« 
Dreseel , The Undergraduate Curriculum in Higher Education, New 
York , f cfT IsT je5ucat“icti7 pp« 83-85. 
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SYSTEMS APPROACH MODEL 
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MODEL (PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT) 
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HOULE MODEL 



Appraisal: Analyse 
the situation 

•I 7 

J Make a judgement 
| about appropriateness j 

Refine a statement j 
of objectives s 



Design a suitable pro~| 

gram J 
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* Adapted from class notes, 
ATE 613 , Harlan Copeland, 
Syracuse University, 1969 0 
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HOCIiE MODEL 

CLASSIFICATION OF PROGRAM, SITUATIONS* 



Ac Individual 

1® A person undertakes a pro gram of education for hirtself® 
Examples ? 

A man decides to broaden his knowledge of music by 
reading about iA:„ systematically listening to it.-, 
and attending courses ir. ic t 

A worker in adult education decides to undertake a 
program of professional advancement® 

2, A group or a person undertakes a program designed to 
educate another individual® Examples? 



A reader *s ad\»£sor in a library works out a set of 
readings for a patron® 

A supervisor attempts he assist one of his staff to 
do a better job® 

A county agent works with a farmer to help him 
improve his operation of his farm® 

B® Group 

3® A group (with or without a continuing leader} undertakes 
a program of education for itself® Examples? 

A club develops its program for the year® 

A group of congenial people decide to work together 
on a subject of common interest® 

4® A teacher (who is usually himself a specialist in the 

learning to be conveyed) undertakes a program of education 
for f and often withe £ group® Examples : 

A literacy teacher undertakes a program for a particular 
group® 

A home demonstration agent works, with a group of 
homemakers to develop a program for the year® 

The administrator cs supervisor works with his staff 
on & program of professional education® 



ERIC 



^Sources Cyril o® Houle » unpublished c?Xas& notes r '3aiv«ers,Aty of 
Chicago® ~-!5- 
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« A small group undertakes an educational activity for a 
larger group of which the small group is a part, Examples : 

A committee works out the program for a professional 
conference or convention » 

The executive committee of a local union develops a 
group of educational activities revolving around the 
program and need of the union, 

6« The representatives of a number of groups or associations 
work together to improve tt jir total program of service. 
Examples * 

The presidents of a number of voluntary associations 
in a state form a council to identify and deal with 
common problems. 

The delegates of all the clubs in a settlement house 
meet together to develop a common program, 

C, Institutional 

7, An institution is created. Examples * 

A businessman starts a new private correspondence school, 

A foundation is created for the development of a 
nation-wide program of discussion groups 0 

8, An institution undertakes a fundamental program of 
improvement of its present services. Examples * 

A correspondence instruction staff determines to 
develop and carry out a more effective program of 
adult education for its constituency. 

An evening college staff determines to revise its 
program of offerings, 

9, An institution undertakes a new program of service. Examples * 

A museum diractor develops a program built around a new 
educational objective, 

A national foundation works out a new course to be 
widely disseminated throughout the country. 

The minister and board of a church undertake a program 
of adult classes and discussion groups , 
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10 * A group of institutions work together to improve their 
total program of service * Examples t 

The directors of evening colleges within a given 
area develop a continuing conference to consult 
together on common problems* 

The heads of agencies of adult education in a city 
try to identify the common needs on which they should 
be working* 

0* Mass 

11* An individual 9 group* or institution undertakes a 
program for a mass audience* Examples i 

A professor presents a course by television* 

A panel discussion is developed for a radio program* 

A publisher issues a set of books on popular themes* 



******** 
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RAPDABAUGH MODEL 
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3 VALUATION OF 
RESULTS 



NOTES : 

Step lo O- 7 ttcization o Determine who's who and what's what; 

analyzV socia 1 organisations; who and what is relevant? 
Seek heavy involvement; organise a structure that will 
handle coordination and priorities » This is an on-going 
process , not one-time study. 

Step 2. Process for Program Planning . Problem areas are 
identi^iecTT sub-committees are formed. The real 
planning occurs here (data* analysis* objectives* 
goals • . o) 
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Step 3 



. Writing a Document . Describee local situation with 
statements of needs and interests „ people's long and 
short term educational objectives; coordination with 
other groups o 

Step 4 . Plan of Work . Sometimes a legal requirement (annual 
repor^TV Situational statement of problem, statement 
of specific objectives, major activities, events, 
methods, calendar, etc. 'Identifies leadership and 
evaluation techniques (kind and when) . 

Step 5. Action . Train leaders, coordinate activities, follow 
calendar. Suggests a variety of techniques , methods, 
and materials as they relate to specific subject 
matter. Responsibilities are shared. 

Step 6. EV6 uetion of Results . Evaluate accomplishments <f 

program; stepsHSo be taken; reporting and interpretation. 



In SSSSSf 

The Raudabaugh model needs time and expertise to function. It is 
a group approach that has strong committee emphasis and much involve** 
ment. While the model was basically developed for extension work, it 
can be modified to other situations. Being a sociologist, Raudabaugh 
has attempted to merge Tyler's philosophy with sociology. One 
problem is that people often lack skills for group work. Furthermore, 
it is often difficult to use a specialist in such eases and, then, 
sometimes only in an advisory capacity. 



******* 
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VandeBerg Model* 



DESIRABLE CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE PROGRAM PLANNING 



Condition Ip 
C ondition 2„ 

Condition 3. 
Condition 4. 
Condition 5* 

Condition 6 0 
Condition 7. 

Condition 8. 

Condition 9. 

Condition 10 « 

Condition 11. 
Condition 12. 
Condition 13, 



All Members of the county staff have a common 
understanding of the planning process« 

All Members of the county staff have common 
agreement on objectives, procedures and 
responsibilities in planning,. 

There is an overall design for committee function- 
ing . 

There is pre-planning by agents at each step in the 
process. 

Members of the county agricultural committee under- 
stand and approve the planning process and its 
purposes* 

Members of the county agricultural committee are 
involved very early in the planning process. 

Favorable attitudes are developed towards the 
Committee's activities by county representatives 
of related agencies. 

Information and suggestions from county representa- 
tives of related agencies are involved in the 
planning process. 

There is intensive involvement in the planning 
process of county staff, local people and resource 
people . 

The Committee Members are able to capably and 
objectively represent the interests and needs of 
the people of the communities » 

Special orientation is provided for planning 
committee members. 

Provisions are made for committee members to study 
in detail specific program areas. 

Applicable scientific and social facts are analyzed, 
understood, and used by committee members in problem 
identi f icat ion » 



*For discussion purposes, Gale L. VandeBerg, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Condition 14 c Available human and material resources for 

carrying out the program are considered in the 
planning process. 



Condition 15. A written plan is developed which includes 
problems on a priority basis and long-time 
objectives. 

Condition 16. The written plan is made known to professional 
and local leaders in the county. 



APPLIED PRINCIPLES IN TEE PROCESS OF DEVELOPING 
THE OVER-ALL COUNTY EXTENSION PROGRAM PLAN 

1. Coordination and efficiency of the staff effort# in program 
planning are enhanced when they have common insight into the 
process and common agreement on the objectives , planning 
procedures, and individual responsibilities for program 
planning. 

2. County program planning efforts are enhanced when the 
representatives of the county extension sponsoring agency 
understand and approve the process and its purposes, and 
are involved in it from the beginning. 

3 . The effectiveness of the program planning committee is 
enhanced when favorable attitudes toward the committee's 
activities are present among members of existing extension 
planning groups and county representatives of related 
agencies, and their knowledge and suggestions are involved 
in the planning process. 

4. The acceptance and the effectiveness of the efforts of the 
planning committee are enhanced when, in the planning 
process, there is intensive involvement of local people who 
can represent the people of the county, along with the 
county staff and selected resource people. 

5. The quality and quantity of the contributions from program 
planning committee members increases when they are provided 
with special orientation and the opportunity to delve deeply 
into specific program areas. 

6. The effectiveness of the planning committee in developing an 
appropriate program plan is enhanced when needs and interests 
of the people are identified, applicable scientific, social 
and cultural facts are involved, and the available resources 
are considered . 
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7. The effectiveness of the efforts of planning committees is 
enhanced when the efforts result in a written program plan 
which groups problems on a priority basis, includes long-time 
objectives, end when the plan is made known to the professional 
and lay-leaders and is used by the staff as a basis for 
developing annual plana of work« 

8* The efficiency and effectiveness of the planning process are 
enhanced when there is a systematic over-all design for 
committee structure and functioning and pre-planning by staff 
for each step in the procedure* 



Notes : 



-This plan assumes involvement by clientele* 

-It includes program supports, staff development, training, 
resources , legitimation D 

-It accepts people who represent a group rather than those 
who are representative of a group* 

-The model asks for decision-making machinery to go beyond 
the special interests of constituent members* 

-The model is based upon empirical research studies and is 
still in need of further refinement and study* 



* * * « * * * 
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BEAL MODEL 

This theory is based on one developed by rural sociologists. 
Its popularity lies in its effectiveness of producing change. It 
is applicable to group settings and may be considered a method of 
changing "systems." It starts with a particular setting within a 
social system. "Problems" could be recognized from within the 
system by those who are a part of it and from without by those 
people who are not a part of the system. 

Some Steps: 

A. Identifying . Problems are operated upon so that they 
become apparent to those within the system; the non- 
affected (power structure, etc.) may be sought for 
legitimation. An attempt is made to identify those 
social systems which are affected or concerned. 

Bo Initiatio n Sets . Limited action is initiated but no 
real commitment is made at this time. Public opinion 
is being tested. These steps are affected by formal 
and informal influences and other structures. Evalua- 
tion goes on at each step bringing about more decisions, 
planning, and action. 

C* Diffusion Sets. Contact is established with larger 

■ in a — tt — dW.wrvUT, 

social systems as a sounding board. Plans are tested 
and refined in the light of feedback and response. 

Do Definition o f Need . Recognition is sought from the 

public by way of mass media, face-to-face confrontations, 
suxveys, basic education, tours and so forth. Crisis 
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situations are capitalised upon and complaints and 
gripes are channeled into those "areas" where they 
get the most action . 



E. 



F. 

G* 

H. 

I. 

J. 

Notes t 

-Program planners may or may not be part of the system.. 
-Power structure has formal and informal aspects? they are 
good legitimizes. 

-Could be used for top-down programming (state to county , 
county to Local, etc.) 

-Commitment for problem or solution is necessary. 

-The model utilizes a group dynamics dimension. 

******* 



Commitment. This is secured from the clientele, 
target group, public, etc. The medium of change 
could become a target of change. 

Objectives 

Methods. 

Plana 

Mobilize and Organize Results 
Evaluation 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PLANNING MODEL 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PLANNING MODEL 

The planning process for an educational institution is 
comprised of an extensive system of interrelated and interdependent 
efforts* The total planning effort can logically be divided into 
three major phases x 

(1) Management and Program Planning 

(2) Physical Plant Planning 

(3) Financial Planning 

Successful planning systems contain all three and merge them into 
a single product* 

The management and program planning phase must be the initial 
effort in the planning process as the results from this phase are 
essential to the other phases* A weak link in the institutional 
planning procedures has been the failure to identify the basic 
objectives of an institution and to develop the entire planning 
around the attainment of these desired objectives* This basic 
process is called "management by objective* " These objectives must 
specifically define the desired attainments of a given university* 
Clear channels of communication must be established for conveying 
the objectives and for assigning the appropriate functional 
responsibilities for objective accomplishment at all levels of 
the university* 



ft * * ft * * * 
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* From natdftllnea Planning Ja 

A Unlversitlea. Jan. 1968 
ERIC, BD 024119, p. 23. 



INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES s FORMULATION PROCESS MODEL 



Defining objectives is a delicate matter 0 Faculty, staff, 
students, administration, and information sources external to the 
university can and should be utilized to develop data end informa- 
tion pertinent to the definition of objectives, but the final 
specific objectives must be established and approved by the 
administration of an institution and 1;here must be a strong 
coordinated commitment to the attainment of these objectives „ 

University objectives answer, “Who am I?", and "Where do I 
go?" They also must ask, "What programs are necessary?" and 
“What are the program requirements?" The basic programs of a 
university are teaching, research, and public service and/or 
extensions The objectives of these programs must be converted 
to a “plan for accomplishment" which in turn should generate 
the requirements for objective attainment* Req remen ts in 
terms of staff, resources, facilities, funds, must be included 
in these plans. Planning reports would have to come frcm all 
basic organizational levels as well as general levels that 
relate to program implementation (academic departments, research 
institutes, etCo ) and program support (registrar, library, 
administrative offices) , 



******** 
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ALINSKY MODEL* 



Saul Alinsk.y is a professional organiser who seeks change 
by means of powe r- o rgani z a t ion 0 His plan allows for groups of 
people to orgauiize and fight for their own interests from their 
own power base* His own organization (Industrial Areas Foundation) 
is a select group that charges fees to organize community-power* 
Three rules under ly this model: (1) Controversy; (2) Realism, and 

(3) Organization* 

le Controversy, * The laws of physical mechanics apply to 
social mechanics# i.e* y change— motion— friction-heat* 
There is no conflict in agreement* People have 
legitimate rights and may find that violence is some- 
times the only way to get or preserve them* People 
learn out of action— not rhetoric. It is necessary 
to constantly create conflict and issues as a means 
of confrontation* An issue is thus something you can 
do something about) otherwise you are merely a victim— 
a learner* Issues must polarize for action to occur— 
there is no in-between* Peace and love only produce 
dialogue* 

2* Realism * People detest arrogance and hypocrisy and will 
fight for participation through representation* Problems 
are best understood and attacked In their real-life 
setting* 

3. Organization * Communications are fundamental and must 
be conveyed within the experience of the people. An 
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organization must have one spokesman and a specific 
question or issue around which confrontation is 
built . Once an organization is formed, its primary 
aim is to increase its area of participations At this 
stage, the "attack” is initiated * It is in the counter** 
attack that the action really starts « The attitude of 
the group must be such that controversy is not feared 
nor is the thought of offending peoples 

The organizer’s first job is to breeds through 
the rationalization of the "community" . People 
always justify or rationalize what they do (some call 
it principle) « An organizer should not expect to get 
a program from the people* 



, — wa^aaawacaaBiaat 



Notes: 
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Alinsky’s model deserves careful attention for a number 

of factors it demonstrates: 

1* Social action and community organization can be 

accomplished in low-income communities* (The poor, 
apparently, are not as apathetic as they are said 
to be when given appropriate alternatives to be un- 
apathetic about)* 

2* Social action can be quite inexpensive and does not 
require a huge outlay of government funds. 

3* Representatives of all religions and classes can be 
united in community action groups* 
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4 a Social action organizations can withstand witch hunt 
tactics* 

5. It is relatively easy to find indigenous leadership 
in poor communities* 



In generals 

-Certain values are "top" and cannot be compromised (a 
"democratic" vote for segregation should be wrong) * 

-All revolutions are middle-class initiated} you do not 
have to belong to a "community" to reform it* 

-All people tend to think that they are leaders (ego 
projection) * 

-A leader is a guy who has a following* 

-Every organization is built on a multi-issue basis* 

• "jiU I stand for is real democracy and that means 

popular participation and militant organisation" « * * 

Alinsky 

-Ideology* “When you have one, you suffer from the 
delusion that you know all the answers. 1 certainly 
don’t*" . « « Alinsky 



-y r) TMiesrrrrr n mm iirn 

♦For limitations and a critique of the Alinsky Model, see 
Frank Riessman* s "Self-Help Among the Poor: New Styles of Social 
Action” in Trans-Action* September/October, 1969, pp. 32-37. 

Also ‘ inthesattSa issue is a brief exchange between Riessman 
and Alinsky which is worth reading* Another good reference on the 
Alinsky method is an article by Patrick Anderson which appeared in 
The New York Times , October 9, 1966* Perhaps the boat source which 
reveals Alinsky is Alinsky himself* To this end the Film Board of 
Canada has produced five films with Alinsky. Among them are 
Challenge for Change * Organizing Power : The Al inskv Approach , and 
Building An Organisation TKey areavai labls from Contemporary Films* 
TakC TITto'TW vision, i-lcGraw-Hill Book Company, P*0* Box 590, Hightatown, 
N.J. 08520. 
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The Kagg Press, 
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Davis* O, L, , Jr, "Organized Knowledge Influencing 

Curriculum Decisions," Review of Educational Research* 
33:245-251, June, 1963.*~ , ““““" ~~ — — — - - ~ 



Reviews impressive but beginning efforts to 
analyze organized knowledge and its relationship to 
the curriculum, and highlights those statements and 
reports which the author considered particularly pro- 
ductive in terms of future developments and research* 
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Denemark, George W. , ad. Criteria for Curriculum Decisions 
in Teacher, Educafcion » “ITl^epor t' "from' The ASCD Commission 
on Teacher Education*. Washington , D.C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NoE.A. , 1963*. 

Deals with the philosophical basis of decisions about 
curriculum. Encourages the involvement of all departments 
of the university in the education of teachers, but 
maintains that responsibility for the total program 
belongs to the school or department of education . 

Drassel, Paul L. The Undergraduate Curriculum in Higher 
Education ,, Washington , D 0 ‘cT:”^ r he Center for Applied 
Iissearch “in Education, Inc., 1963, 

.An analysis of the nature of and assumptions 
underlying present curriculums, the book includes a 
discussion of basic considerations in curriculum 
planning, some curriculum models, and principles to 
serve as guidelines in the development of the under- 
graduate curriculum. 

Dress Paul L» College and University Curriculum, 

Berkeley, CaliFornXaV 13'cCutchain PublIf;Viing Corporation , 
1968. 



Discusses basic issues and problems of collegiate 
curriculum. Suggests developments, trends and alternatives 
for some issues but basically restates old problems. The 
book lacks an index. 

Macdonald, James B. "Curriculum Developments What Do We 
Need to Know?'* Educational Leadership, 21:313+, 

February, 1964. ~ 

Raises a number of questions which suggests our 
need for Knowledge about curriculum development, but 
provides no answers. 

Myers, Kent E. "Administering the Curriculum," The Clearing 
House, 39:145-150, November, 1964. “ 

Discusses historical overview, the administrator's 
responsibility, the criteria for new curriculum design, 
the teacher and the curriculum, and some problems for 

research as they relate to the larger topic of 
administering the curriculum. 
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Nordberg, Robert B» "Is a Curriculum 9 Experience 1 ? " 

The Catholic Educational Review , 61:289-293, May, 1963® 

Takes the position that the traditional concept 
of curriculum (a course of study) is much superior to 
fcb.ff’ net? concept (the total range o£ experiences involved 
in school activities) , but acknowledges that experience 
and activity are necessary facets of some instruction. 

Parker, J. Cecil and others 0 "Curriculum Development," 
Curriculum in Mierica, Chapter 5, pp, 121-139. Mew 
^ork r Thomas ^^Crowell co»» 1962. 

Deals with curriculum development, guidelines for 
improvement by means of committee action, the role of 
the leader, responsibility of the group, and the teacher 9 s 
contribution to curriculum development. 

Pas sow, A. Harry (Ed. ) Curriculum Crossroads. Now Yorks 
Teachers College PresEr^^rs^caTTigeT Columbia 
University, 1932. 120 p« 

Report of a curriculum conference for instructional 
leadership in elementary, secondary, and higher education, 
sponsored by the Department of Curriculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1961, includes 
position papers. Attention is given" to ways of organising 
and working for curriculum improvement. 

Taba, Hilda. Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice. 

New York: g arc o^7 ''feracem 

As indicated by the author, this book attempts 
"to examine the theory of curriculum development, to 
.rec jh into fields other than education for strengthen- 
ing thinking about curriculum, and to link what has 
transpired with current ideas and problems." A basic 
source book for educational leaders, it includes* 
discussion of the foundations for curriculum develop- 
ment (society, cult-ire, learning, subject matter), the 
process of curriculum planning 9 the design of the 
curriculum, and the strategy of curriculum change. 

Taba, Hilda. "Rethinking The Approach to Curriculum Change 
California Education , 1:9-10, June, 1964. 

Discusses one aspect of the analysis of curriculum 
by dividing the curriculum into two strands: (1) content, 
and (2) the selection and organisation of learning 
experiences— and pointing out their interdependence as 
well as the inherent conflict. 
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*Tyler, Ralph 

Instruction, 



Basic Principles of Curriculum and 

" r SHicago r Shiver ‘sJSy oS cHi'cago "Pries s , 



Provides a rationale for "viewing, analyzing and 
interpreting the curriculum and instructional program 
of an educational institution," Tyler provides the 
bane from which other program planning techniques are 
formulated « 



*r$aeosaa®adea 

Tyler, Ralph W« Concepts , Shills and Values a id Curriciilum 
C evelopTnent , “TeSeraT E?^n3fon*^ervicG , S,s, Department 
oF Xgri culture , 1S63, 16 p„ 

A talk given at the Extension Curriculum Develop- 
ment Conference, Washington, D,C» , December 8-12, 1963 « 
An analytical extension of his ideas (with questions 
a nr" answers) as presented in his "Basic Principles'’ book. 
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